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INSTRUCTIONS 

Braille  is  a  system  of  embossed  writing  formed  by  the  use  of  all  the  possible  combinations  of  m 

t««l 

dots  arranged  in  a  group,  or  cell,  thus  3««4  each  dot  being  known  by  its  number.  Both  in  reading 

and  in  writing,  dots  1-3-6  are  nearer  the  beginning  of  the  line  than  dots  2-4-6 .  and  the  sequence  ot 
dots  is  therefore  the  same  in  each  case-  Reading  proceeds  forward  from  left  to  right,  while  writing 
on  the  Braille  tablet  proceeds  forward  from  right  to  left.  The  possible  combinations  of  the  sis  dots 
give  sixty-three  signs.  Signs  occupying  more  than  one  cell  are  termed  “  Compound  "  signs. 

“Revised  Braille,"  as  now  authorized  in  Great  Britain  is  written  in  three  grades:  Grade  1. 
uncontracted,  Grade  2,  highly  contracted;  Grade  3,  very  highly  contracted.  Grades  1  and  3  are 
comparatively  little  used,  the  bulk  of  the  matter  embossed  in  Revised  Braille  being  in  Grade  2 
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That  the  Blind 
May  Read 

The  “Weekly  News”  Is  Edited, 
Printed,  and  Distributed  by  Blind 
Workers  in  Boston  to  Those 
Who  Must  Depend  Upon 
the  Braille  Alphabet  and 
Their  Own  Fingertips 
to  Read  the  News 
of  the  Day 

AT  THE  LEFT  IS  THE  BRAILLE  ALPHABET,  THE 
SYSTEM  BY  WHICH  COMBINATIONS  OF  RAISED 
DOTS  ARE  MADE  TO  TRANSLATE  WORDS  AND 
PHRASES  INTO  A  MEDIUM  WHICH  THE  BLIND  MAY 
READ  THROUGH  THE  SENSE  OF  TOUCH 


AS  THE  WEEKLY  SUMMARIES  ARE  RECEIVED  FROM 
THE  EDITORIAL  OFFICES  OF  “THE  INDEPENDENT" 
EACH  THURSDAY  THEY  ARE  READ  TO  A  BLIND 
OPERATOR  WHO  STAMPS  THE  METAL  PLATES 
FROM  WHICH  THE  BRAILLE  MAGAZINE  IS  PRINTED 


THE  INDEPENDENT 


THE  SHEETS  OF  THE  "WEEKLY  NEWS”  ARE  PRINTED  IN  AN  ORDINARY 
PLATEN  PRESS,  BUT  ARE  INSERTED  BETWEEN  TWO  MATCHING  PLATES 
WHICH  EMBOSS  THE  SYMBOLS  ON  THE  PAPER  WHEN  THE  PRESSURE 
IS  EXERTED.  EYESIGHT  IS  HERE  NECESSARY 


THE  FOLDING  IS  DONE  BY  BLIND  WORKERS.  HERE  THE  MANAGING  EDITOR 
IS  MAKING  THE  SHEETS  READY  FOR  THE  FINAL  CHECKING  AS  THEY  ARE 
SORTED  IN  THEIR  PROPER  ORDER  AND  HANDED  TO  HIM  BY  ASSISTANTS 
WHO  HAVE  THEIR  SIGHT 


CHECKING  THE  PAGES  FOR  UNEVEN  EMBOSSING  AND  FAULTY  ALIGNMENT,  AS  WELL  AS  NUMBERING  AND  TYPOGRAPHICAL  ERRORS,  CAN  BE  DONE 

BEST  BY  THOSE  WHO  SEE  ONLY  AS  THE  ULTIMATE  READERS  CAN  SEE 
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THE  ADDRESSING  OF  THE  WRAPPERS  IS  DONE  ON  A  STANDARD  MACHINE  BY  A 
BLIND  OPERATOR.  A  SPECIAL  GUIDE  TO  ENABLE  THE  WORKER  TO  CENTER  THE 
WRAPPER  UNDER  THE  STENCIL  IS  THE  ONLY  EXTRA  EQUIPMENT  NEEDED  IN 

THIS  WORK 


THE  STITCHING  MACHINE  IS  RUN  BY  A  BLIND  WORKER  WHO  TAKES  THE  FOLDED 
SHEETS  AFTER  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  CHECKED  AND  RUNS  THEM  BENEATH  THE 
NEEDLE-LIKE  DEVICE  WHICH  BINDS  THEM  WITH  THE  CONVENTIONAL  WIRE 

FASTENING  CLIP 


THE  WHOLE  STAFF,'  ALL  OF  THEM  BLIND,  ATTEND  TO  THE  WRAPPING.  HERE  THEY  ARE  SEEN  INSERTING  THE  EMBOSSED  SHEETS  IN  RIGID  MAILING  TUBES 

WHICH  SERVE  TO  PROTECT  THE  RAISED  DOTS  FROM  BECOMING  DAMAGED 
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FRANCIS  B.  IERARDI,  THE  MANAGING  EDITOR  AND  MOV¬ 
ING  SPIRIT  OF  THE  ENTERPRISE,  IS  SEATED  AT  HIS  DESK  AT 
THE  LEFT  WITH  HIS  BRAILLE  TYPEWRITER.  THIS  DIMINU¬ 
TIVE  MACHINE  IS  CAPABLE  OF  PRODUCING  AT  A  SINGLE 
STROKE  ANY  COMBINATION  OF  THE  SIX  BASIC  DOTS  WHICH 
MAKE  UP  THE  ALPHABET  OF  THE  BLIND 


AT  THE  RIGHT,  THE 
TITLE  PAGE  OF  THE 
"WEEKLY  NEWS"  AS  IT 
IS  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
BUND  READER.  AT  THE 
TOP  IS  AN  EMBOSSED 
TRANSCRIPTION  IN  OLD 
BOSTON  LINE  LETTERS 
OF  THE  BRAILLE  WORDS 
BELOW.  SINCE  NO  INK  IS 
NECESSARY,  A  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  REPRODUCTION 
OF  A  PAGE  OF  BRAILLE 
SYMBOLS  APPEARS  ONLY 
AS  A  SUCCESSION  OF 
SHADOWS  ON  THE  HEAVY 
FIBRE  SHEET 


Volume  III  l  i  e  1 NumOu'  iv, 

I  III-  Wl  I  IS  I  Y  Nl  W  S 
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Bringing  the  World  to  the  Blind 

The  Story  of  a  Successful  Publishing  Venture 


BEHIND  the  closed  doors  of  a  workshop  on 
.  East  Fourth  Street,  Boston,  there  is  all  the 
hurried,  staccato  activity  of  a  newspaper 
office.  Upstairs  the  steady  clank  of  the  typesetting 
jnachine  and  the  drone  of  the  assistant  who  reads 
:he  typewritten  copy  to  the  operator  at  the  keys. 
Across  the  hall,  the  clatter  of  a  press,  biting  sten¬ 
ciled  impressions  of  the  operator’s  plates  into  heavy 
sheets,  four  at  a  time.  And  below,  the  hum  of  con¬ 
versation  as  the  sheets,  brought  down  from  the 
oress,  are  correlated,  folded,  and  checked.  Later, 
jhere  will  be  another  click-click  from  the  stitching 
machine,  and  then  the 
>uzz  of  conversation 
>nce  more  in  the  mail¬ 
ing  room.  No  difference 
!iere  from  the  usual 
Iffice  of  the  small  news- 
>aper.  No  difference, 
hat  is,  excepting  that 
he  editor  and  most  of 
is  staff  are  blind  and 
rinting  the  first  paper 
d  bring  news  of  the 
rorld  to  others  who, 
ke  themselves,  can 
ce  only  through  the  delicate  touch  of  sensitive 
ngers.  No  difference,  excepting  that  the  words 
ppear  not  in  the  familiar  columns  of  modern  type, 
ut  in  cryptic  Braille  which,  through  mysterious 
rrangements  of  six  raised  dots,  lends  to  tutored 
ngers  the  uses  of  eyes. 

Among  the  hundred-odd  magazines  on  your  favor- 
e  news  stand  you  will  never  see  the  W eekly  News , 
lough  it  has  been  coming  from  the  press  each 
riday  evening  for  the  past  eighteen  months;  nor 
ould  it  interest  you,  should  you  chance  to  come 
Don  a  copy,  save  as  a  curiosity  written  in  a  type  as 
iffling  as  Arabic.  Yet  it  is  altogether  safe  to  venture 
;at  no  magazine  is  as  eagerly  awaited  and  as 
.oroughly  read  by  its  subscribers  as  this  one.  To  be 
re,  the  blind  have  other  magazines,  excellent  ones, 
at  until  the  Weekly  News  was  conceived  there  was 
>thing  in  Braille  which  paralleled  the  common- 
ace  of  the  daily  newspaper.  News  could  be  brought 
the  blind  person  only  through  others  who  read 

Je  newspapers  to  him  aloud. 

Late  in  February,  1927,  Mr.  Francis  B.  Ierardi, 
Id  worker  for  Massachusetts’  Division  of  the 
ind,  visited  the  Editors  of  The  Independent. 
r.  Ierardi  had  a  problem  in  which  he  believed  the 
litors  might  be  able  to  help,  and  he  explained  the 
;a  of  the  Weekly  News.  It  was  his  own  idea,  born 


of  many  visits  to  persons  who,  like  himself,  saw 
nothing  of  the  world  about  them  and  eagerly 
awaited  each  scrap  of  conversation,  each  second¬ 
hand  bit  of  news  which  others  could  give  them. 
Mr.  Ierardi  felt  that  nothing  would  be  a  greater  boon 
to  these  news-hungry  men  and  women  than  a  paper 
which  brought  to  them  a  picture,  however  incom¬ 
plete,  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  world  as 
they  occurred.  A  daily  paper  was  out  of  the  question, 
of  course.  But  a  weekly  might  be  managed,  he  felt. 

The  specific  assistance  which  he  sought  from  The 
Independent  was  permission  to  reprint  its  news 

summary,  “What  the 
World  Is  Doing.”  He 
had  the  funds  to  begin 
his  venture;  it  would 
hardly  be  difficult  to 
recruit  a  staff,  and  he 
had  already  looked  into 
the  manner  and  means 
of  printing  and  costs. 
Everything  was  ready 
but  a  chief  contributor. 
Mr.  Ierardi  had  little 
difficulty  in  persuading 
the  Editors  to  cooper¬ 
ate  in  his  venture;  a  month  later  they  received  the 
first  copy  of  his  first  issue,  printed  in  the  type  so 
mysterious  to  sighted  persons  but  to  which  the 
fingers  of  the  blind  furnish  a  ready  key.  Of  that  first 
issue  but  100  copies  were  printed,  and  the  demand 
far  exceeded  the  supply.  Limited  funds  have  handi¬ 
capped  circulation  increases  since,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  magazine  has  grown  until  now  650  copies  are 
printed.  Nor  is  this  figure  anything  of  an  index  by 
which  to  measure  its  readers.  Although  most  of  its 
subscribers  are  individuals,  many  of  them  pass  their 
copies  along  to  friends  and  to  libraries. 

I  AST  January,  when  the  Editors  of  The  Independ- 
-4  ent  decided  to  replace  “What  the  World  Is 
Doing”  with  “The  Story  of  the  Week,”  the  change 
threatened  to  destroy  the  most  attractive  feature 
of  the  Weekly  News  —  variety.  A  conference  was 
called,  and  The  Independent,  unwilling  to  jeop¬ 
ardize  the  effectiveness  of  its  valuable  contempo¬ 
rary,  promised  to  continue  supplying  a  summary  of 
the  important  world  events  week  by  week.  The 
copy  is  prepared  each  Thursday,  called  for  by  Mr. 
Ierardi  or  a  member  of  his  staff,  and  immediately 
taken  to  the  editorial  office  of  the  Weekly  News.  To 
this  material  Mr.  Ierardi  himself  adds  enough  to 
fill  the  twenty-four  pages. 


After  eighteen  months,  the  Weekly  News  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  publishing  ventures  in  the 
world,  if  success  is  to  be  judged  by  the  interest  of 
its  readers.  This  weekly,  published  in  Boston  by  a 
blind  staff  for  blind  readers,  has  trebled  its  cir¬ 
culation  during  its  short  lifetime.  The  Editors 
present  this  story  and  the  preceding  pictures  of  a 
venture  in  which  they  are  intimately  interested 
as  an  indication  of  the  vast  enterprise  and  ener¬ 
getic  thoughtfulness  which  have  gone  into  the 
task  of  bringing  the  world  to  the  blind 
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It  is  distinctly  an  experience  to  visit  the  “shop” 
when  an  issue  is  on  its  way  through.  The  pictures 
which  precede  these  pages  record  the  various  opera¬ 
tions  which  carry  the  paper  from  typewritten  copy 
to  Braille-stenciled  page.  But  they  hardly  reveal 
the  spirit  of  interest  and  vast  enterprise  which  go 
into  the  success  of  the  venture. 

Because  the  shop  is  used  during  the  day  by  other 
projects  for  the  blind,  the  Weekly  News  is  printed 
entirely  at  night.  A  staff  of  ten  assists  the  editor,  of 
whom  more  than  half  are,  like  himself,  blind.  A 
casual  glance  at  the  busy  scene,  however,  hardly 
picks  out  those  who  are  without  their  sight.  For  the 
blind  work  at  tasks  which  could  hardly  be  done  so 
efficiently  by  others,  and  they  are  the  key  pins  of 
the  publishing  machine;  the  others  assist  rather  than 
initiate.  Of  the  important  operations,  only  the 
actual  printing  is  given  over  to  an  operator  who 
sees,  rather  than  feels,  his  work. 

The  plates  from  which  the  printing  is  done  are 
stamped  by  a  blind  operator,  and  watching  the  ease 
and  steady  accuracy  with  which  he  does  his  work  one 
would  hardly  suspect  that  he  never  sees  the  result. 
The  illustration  on  page  275  shows  the  machine 
and  the  operator  with  his  fingers  on  the  six  keys, 
three  on  a  side,  which  control  the  arrangement  of 
dots  in  the  stenciling  device.  The  metal  sheets,  two 
of  them,  placed  back  to  back,  hang  from  the  arm 
which  reaches  laterally  along  the  top  of  the  machine. 
The  operator’s  foot  throws  the  machinery  in  gear, 


Back  Stage  i 

The  Return  of 

OUR  status  of  benevolent  neutrality  in  this 
Presidential  campaign  is  getting  to  be  un¬ 
comfortable.  Not  that  we  have  any  hanker¬ 
ing  to  be  among  the  immediate  camp  followers  of 
either  candidate.  It  isn’t  that.  Our  blessed  situation 
is  exactly  what  we  would  prefer  —  if  we  could  be  let 
alone.  But  our  meanderings  around  Washington  and 
Albany  and  New  York  bring  home  the  fact  that 
practically  all  of  our  old  intimates  are  now  part  and 
parcel  of  one  camp  or  the  other.  Upstanding  lads 
who  once  could  swing  a  cane  dexterously  and  at  the 
same  time  dwell  upon  the  iniquities  and  inanities  of 
both  parties,  with  cool  impartiality,  are  to  be  found 
no  longer  with  ease  in  the  old  rendezvous.  This  is 
particularly  true  among  the  scintillating  boys  of  the 
Washington  corps  of  journalists.  Even  those  who 
have  not  been  persuaded  to  lend  their  superlative 
talents  to  the  respective  headquarters,  with  an 
incidental  pay-roll  arrangement,  are  more  or  less 
impelled,  at  this  stage  of  the  campaign,  to  take  sides. 

It  is  perhaps  normal  and  natural,  but  awkward. 


and  there  is  a  steady  clack-clack  as  the  stencil,  from 
behind  the  sheets,  presses  out  in  the  metal  the  cor¬ 
rect  arrangement  of  dots.  When  one  of  the  sheets  is 
filled,  the  two  are  turned  around,  the  gauge  of  the 
machine  lowered  slightly,  and  the  second  sheet  is 
filled  in  the  spaces  between  the  lines  of  the  first. 
Thus  it  is  possible  to  print  the  Weekly  News  upon 
both  sides  of  its  paper  sheets. 

THE  printing  itself  is  little  different  from  the 
ordinary  process  save  that  no  ink  is  used.  Both 
sides  of  a  quarto  sheet  are  printed  at  once  by  the 
simple  process  of  raising  two  of  the  four  metal  sheets 
and  inserting  the  paper  between  them.  As  the  bed 
of  the  press  rises,  both  the  lower  and  the  upper 
sheets  press  into  the  paper,  leaving  their  impression 
of  dots.  Downstairs,  the  sheets  are  arranged  in  their 
proper  order,  checked  over  by  fingers  which  feel  the 
numbers  in  their  corners,  and  secured  by  an  ordinary 
stitching  machine,  fitted  with  guides  which  enable 
the  blind  operator  to  push  the  book  into  proper 
position.  Cardboard  tubes  are  used  for  mailing  to 
protect  the  precious  dots  from  mutilation  in  transit. 

The  magazine  is  financed  entirely  by  private  sub¬ 
scription  and  is  sent  free  to  its  subscribers.  At 
present,  despite  its  scattered  circulation,  it  remains 
largely  a  Massachusetts  publication.  But  its  editor 
has  hopes  for  bigger  things  when  funds  become  more 
plentiful:  his  greatest  desire  is  to  make  the  News 
a  national  weekly  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 


Washington 

the  Faithful 

When  one  cannot  join  any  group  without  being  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  sweeping  and  confident  “we,”  —  mean¬ 
ing  that  one  is  assumed  to  be  a  member  of  the  innei 
circle  of  this  candidate  or  that  —  and  is  called  upor 
for  advice  as  to  the  next  strategical  move,  the 
resultant  impulse  is  to  come  out  flatly  for  Socialisl 
Nominee  Norman  Thomas  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

As  it  is,  we  could  see  it  through  somehow  but  foi 
those  expressions  of  pained  and  incredulous  surprise 
that  come  over  the  faces  of  some  of  the  boys  wher 
we  show  indifference  to  their  enthusiasm.  An  A 
Smith  enthusiast  informs  us  that  the  Democratie 
nominee  cannot  fail  to  carry  Pennsylvania  and  be 
comes  livid  when  we  merely  grunt.  A  Hoover  parti 
san  decrees  with  finality  that  in  Mississippi  it  is  al 
over  but  the  shouting,  and,  when  he  finds  us  unre 
sponsive,  turns  upon  an  indignant  heel.  In  othe 
days,  a  simple  palliative  would  have  been  a  tele 
phoned  order  for  two  more  bottles  of  ginger  ale  am 
a  pitcher  of  ice.  (Do  not  misunderstand  that  w* 
favor  a  return  to  the  saloon.  It  is  less  irksome  to  us 
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